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with a grimace of terror and disgust and vowed that never
again would she permit herself to smirch her hands with the
blood of a living thing. . . .

There was the melancholy glamour of an autumn haze
about her, lovely to behold as it rolls over the hills, yet hold-
ing within its fold the blight of frost. Outwardly she
seemed cheerfully reconciled to her new life. At times she
sparkled with gaiety, laughed and jested and sang merry
ditties. Yet I wondered if it was not all assumed. After all,
life had dealt unkindly with her, had torn her from the old
foys, comforts, diversions, and flung her into the abysmal
wretchedness of a far-away peasant village. Now she had
to trudge in the mud, carry big pails of water to the house,
bring in heavy armfuls of wood, drive the pigs to pasture,
clean stalls, and do other heavy chores about the house and
farm. Was she really as cheerfully resigned as she appeared
to be ? I never had heard her utter any complaints, yet I
felt that her outward sprightliness was mere pretence, a mask
over a deep, gnawing ache, which she was heroically
struggling to subdue. ... I had met many girls like her in
other places, girls and women of culture and refinement,
working in children's homes, in schools, in offices, outwardly
reconciled to their new life, but inwardly smarting under
their burden of repressions and pining for the opportunity to
escape from Bussia.

One day as I was returning from a distant village, I
stepped in to see Manka. She was all alone at home, sitting
by the window and embroidering a shawl. It was hot in the
house and cool outdoors ; so I suggested that we go for a
stroll. She readily assented.

We followed a lane that dipped into the valley, where lay
the river or what was once a river. Women with their skirls
lifted above their knees were at work there, washing linen,
-soaking flax and cleaning wheat, and groups of children were
scampering about, yelling and screaming with joy. We
crossed the little tottering bridge with no railings and turned
into another lane that crawled snake-like to the top of a
knoll and led to the cemetery.

Like everything else in the countryside, the cemetery had
not escaped the blasting hand of the war and the Revolution.
The fence was gon e, dragged away bit by bit for firewood,
and stock often -strayed in and browsed amidst the graves,